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Apiev To Rosetanyp.—Tur Srrancer.—THeE 
Races. 


iow now, Master Brook? Master Brook, the matter 


will be known to night or never. 
Merry Wives oF WINDsor. 
if you had known the virtue of the ring, 
Or half her worthiness that gave the ring, 
Or your own honor to retain the ring, 
You would not then have parted with the ring. 
MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


Come, wilt thou see me ride ? 
And when I am o’ horseback, I will swear 


i love thee infinitely. 
HENRY VIII. 


I sallied to Roseland in the evening to bid fare- 
weil to the people, and visit once more my favor- 
ite arbor at the foot of the garden, where it slopes 
to the river. The oaks shone green and crisp in 
the winter sun, which was rolling down rapidly 
to the western trees; the river glowed beneath 
the kindling clouds, a few birds animated by the 
softened temperature cut the clear atmosphere 
with happy wings, aud <aveered and darted irom 
shore to shore. The echo of the hammer on tlie 
new-raised walls of our dwelling-house was thi 
only sound that broke on the stillness, except the 
laugh or shout of my little brothers and their 
attendants, who were fishing at the landing, ana 
whose figures were clearly defined as they bent 
over the almost waveless stream. As my heart, 
in the softness of approaching separation, openc« 
keenly to sight and sound, a chorus of a hymn 
was heard, and a flat well manned with negroes 
turned the bend of the river, gently moving on 
the flooding tide. They were singing the beauti- 
ful words— 

‘When I can read my title clear 
‘To mansions in the skies, 

‘I'll bid farewell to every fear, 
‘And dry my weeping eyes.’ 

The crew joined with a full chorus, and as 
they floated by, their notes of christian hope linger- 
ing on the air, I felt the blessed adaptedness of 
that religion, which thus bends down to dwell 
with the lowly. I have since listened to the fuil 
burst of orchestral harmony, seen the white arm 
of beauty lie like a snow-wreath on the harp, 
calling up its strains of melody, and heard the 
rich strife of rival voices from lips of beauty, now 
gushing like a fountain of sonnd, and now dying 
off like a dream of music, but I have never for- 
gotten that hymn upen the Ashley. As it slowly 
receded, I mused on heaven until the happy past 
and the airy future stole in, and mingled with my 
thoughts like the earth and sky before me. 

But the lengthening shadows reminded me 
that I was to visit some infirm negroes: as I ad- 
vanced towards their houses, a little regiment o: 


blackies, more willing, and less ragged than Fal- 








staff’s, came marching towards me with the pride 
of childhood to excite my attention; the drum- 
mers were substituting their piggins for a more 
appropriate instrument; anda rag surmounted 
a waving reed for astandard. On seeing me 
they halted and turned, forming an escort to the 
huts. 

What a blessed thing to childhood is the fresh 
air and light of heaven! No manufactories with 
their tasked inmates, to whom all but sabbath sun 
chine is a stranger, arose on our plantation. 
What a blessed thing to all is it to enjoy that 
light, and bathe in that air, whatever may be 
heir deprivations! Long before the manufac 
urer’s task in other regions is closed, our laborers 


were lolling on sunny banks, or trimming their 
zardens, or fondling tlicir little ones, or busy in 
their houses, scarcely more liable to intrusion thai. 
ne royal retirement of a Guelph or a Capet. 

The expectation of my departure increased 
‘uy sympathy with the cildren, who were sport 
ing about the:r houses, and I lingered to observ. 
iheir shouts, songs, antic tricks, and ingenious 
devices for amusement. 

The adieus of the negroes were mingled with 
salutary advice for my future conduct, and 
various commissions for city purchases ; nor wa- 
the word fashion unknow « i> that humble group. 
A wide or narrow cieck was ail-important m 
a turban handkerchief or apron, and the hat oi 
a man ‘must sure be ship-shape.”’ An observe 
:aay easily detect here too the peculiarities whic! 
distinguish higher society. The belle of a plan- 
tation is, in some sort, the same airy creatur 
who treads the boards of a city ball-room; th« 
respectable matron of the field has a similar range 





of influence with her who presides and dictate: 
in polished circles; the sable beau has the dandy’s 
air of conscious exquisiteness; and the intelligent 
lead the mass as elsewhere. 


Leaving the huts and crossing towards the new 
building, I perceived Chloe, mamma’s waiting: 
maid, speaking with a gentleman on horseback 
who rode away before I reached the spot. I in- 
quired who he was. 

The gentleman, ma’am, what saved aunt Nelly, 
ma’am, said she. He is very pretty spoken 
ma’am, quite a genteel person,ma’am. He ’quired 
very particular after missis and master, quite 
assidious like, ma’am. 

Did he say nothing about any one else, Chloe? | 
asked I. | 

Yes, ma’am, said Chloe, he ’quired after the | 
baby, Miss Patsey, ma’am, hoped she wan’t no| 

| 





how worsted, and he made me sensible that he 
was sorry to be so dilantory in asking, ma’am. 


me, how was I dressed the night of the fire ? 

I can’t particularise no how about the frock, | 
ma’am, said she, but just as you was racin’ out | 
higglety-pigglety, ma’am, Missis bid me throw 
your old cloak and her wadded calash over you, 
to s’eure you from the djews, ma’am. 

I saw through the matter. Mamma had been | 
quite in the back-ground with the children, except | 





little Patsey,who was near me in her nurse’s arms, 
while I, concealed by my cloak, and that mosi 
frightful of all head-dresses, a calash, was mis- 
taken by the stranger, in that agitated moment. 
for Mrs. Wilton. 

Miss Co’neely, said Chloe, there’s one thing } 
can’t no how ‘count for, ma’am. I cantake my 
Bible oath that Isaw your ring on the gentleman’s 
little finger, ma’am. Old mistress used to say 
there wan’t such a waluble as that, this side of 
Ingland. How come so? 

I must have dropped it in the ditch, answered 
i, and one of the daddies probably gave it to the 
stranger. 

And thereupon I fell into a pleasant dream, 
ind a bright castle rose in the air, and hope 
inttered over it with a smile that colored up 
its gems and flowers with hues from heaven, and 
and it was not the less fair that it floated in misty 

louds beyond me. 

Go, youthful visionary, enjoy thy flitting hap- 
piess! No cold philosophy shall trammel the 
power, which a kind Providence has given thee, 
of happy creations. I see thine eyes sparkle, and 
ty cheeks glow in the sweet illusion! Gaze 
on the airy building while thou mayest ;—reality 
will come full soon, and for light and hope thou 
wilt see darkness and sorrow, until that better 
light appears, which comes by God’s reveiation 
and which shines out from eternity. 

When I returned to the Elms, extra lights were 
ordered in the servants’ hall for a wedding, which 
was about to take place between two of the field 
uands, who had requested the family to be present. 
Nhe ceremony was to be performed by Friday, 
their religious leader. This man had been many 
years before suddenly converted while ploughing, 
and the evidence seemed satisfactory by the num- 
ber of followers he obtained. He lived up to 
nis profession for a considerable period, but the 
hour of temptation came; a theft in the smoke- 
house was traced to him, and he was immediately 


deserted by the people, who chose a leader of 


more consistent practice. Subsequently Friday 
repented, reformed, and got religion again, as he 
said, at the plough, at the same spot where the 
first call had beon given. Being reinstated in his 
office he was invited to unite the happy couple. 

The bride and her attendants appeared with 
the little finery that we could gather from our 
country toilettes. 

Friday, nothmg daunted by our presence, 
commenced a prayer, which was followed by an 
exhortation to the pair before him on their duties; 
then turning to the groom he said :— 

Bacchus, you been guine marry dis woman 
for lub or for money? 

For lub, sir, replied Bacchus, bowing half to 
to the propounder, and half to his bride. 

Sheba, said Friday to the lady, you been guine 
for marry dis man for inb or for money ? 

For lub, sir, replied Sheba, curtsying modestly. 

Den, said Friday, I pernounce you man and 
wife, and wish you many happy return! Salute 
de Bride! Upon which the lips of Bacchus 
resounded on the lips of Sheba like the Christmas 
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cannon. We all shook hands with her, and a 
dance in the kitchen uuder Diggory’s direction 
concluded their evening’s amusement. 

It wasa harsh dark morning when we left the 
Elms, the beginning of one of those periods 
peculiar to our climate, whether of great heat 
or cold, which rarely lasts over three days. With 
the sensitiveness of human nature we are always 
alarmed at the first day, in despair on the second, 
and by the end of the third the medium tempera- 
ture is restored. The negroes received us as we 
passed Roseland with chattering teeth and long 
faces, and none of them were “so bery well.” 

And now came the realization of what is termed 
pleasure, in that city-whirl from January until 
March, which shatters the constitution, and con- 
fuses the brain. I was soon drawn into the vortex, 
and when once entered nothing but the voice of 
conscience, or the sobering tie of matrimony brings 
us back. It is however surprising to observe how 
soon southern wives fall into the habits of quiet 
domestic life, whatever may have been their 
previous tastes. Long may this be the boast ot 
America, though foreign travellers ridicule and 
wonder; and while the unmarried woman tastes 
the exhilarating cup of fashion, let the young wife 
and mother seek her dearest charm at home, 
kindle up into smiles for one, and tune her sweet 
voice, no longer lavished on the crowd, to infant 
lullabies. 

A new charm was added to my existence in the 
friendship of my cousin, Anna Allston, who had 
just completed her education at a Philadelphia 
seminary. I was struck at once by her exquisite 
beauty, but I soon forgot it was beauty, in the 
surpassing loveliness of her character. It was 
not the finely turned head, and glossy hair, and 
melting eyes and rosy lips, that made her Anna 
Allston; it was heart and mind shining through 
them all. One would have said in gazing on her 
thoughtful brow, that she was born for the aristoc. 
racy of life, until her humility, her patience under 
reproof, her cheerful attendance on the wants of 
others, betrayed her as belonging to God’s whole 
creation—not to a clan. 

As two streams that rise in different sources on 
a mountain roll on awhile in their separate 
course, and meet and mingle at the base, so we 
became one in taste, habits, and affection. Anna 
Was soon an inmate of our family, and in all 
respects was unto me as a sister. 

Papa’s interest, with regard to my appearance 
in society, was quite unexpected tome. When 
dressed for a party I was turned to the light this 
way and that; the satin shoe, and the kid glove, 
and the pearl sprig in my hair, were examined, 
and if all was comme wu faut he patted me on the 
cheek and said “ that willdo.”” And let me pause 
and record gratefully his judicious instructions 
on dress, on which subject he was uniformly 
serious. 

Do not imagine, my daughter, he said, that 
you are agreeable or attractive when your person 
is exposed, or when you aid nature by artificial! 
meuns. ‘Two classes of persous may gaze on you, 
to be sure, the immoral and licentious with famil- 
iarity, the reflecting and serious with sadness. 
Will you consent to such serutiny? Follow 
fashion no further than fashion follows propriety 
Never let your manwa-maker dictate to you 
morals, 

It is one of the quiet joys of memory, that I 
never disobeyed his injunctions. 








Anna and I had attended no public assemblies, 
Papa not being able to accompany us. We had 
his promise for the Race Ball. He was something 
of a Jockey, and had a direct interest in the races 
of the season. It was with no small care that he 
fitted out his equipage for the races, Mamma hav- 
ing no interest in such things. It was in perfect 
taste, not so conspicuous as to excite attention, 
but when attention was called, fixing it by an air 
of perfect fitness. Anna’s dress and mine were 
his choice too. Most of the ladies appeared in 
dress bonnets and gay costume scarcely appro- 
priate to the season and the amusement. 
We were habited in close, dark riding dresses, 
with hat and feathers. Nothing could look pret- 
tier than Anna’s light figure. The fresh breeze 
too tinged her delicate cheek, and brightened her 
placid eyes as we drove along. 

Papa rode on horseback, and our only com- 
panion was a city belle, an experienced one, 
who dared to laugh when she wished to, and 
sometimes oftener and louder than w 4s necessa- 
ry. She seemed to know every body, and sta- 
ked gloves by the dozen with every challenger 
without looking at the horses. 

We were delayed on our arrival by Papa, who 
could not immediately wait on us to the stand. 
Anna and I shrank back timidly, half envying 
Miss Lawton’s nods and smiles and ready words 
to her passing acquaintance. 

Look, girls, at that splendid equipage of Cap- 
tain Redding! there on the right with the outri- 
dersin yellow. Heavens, whata fright of a hat 
Bell Wilson has on! How can her mother let 
her make such an object of herself? Ah cousin 
Edward, how are you? Miss Wilton—Miss All- 
ston—Mr. Simons. New housings for the occa- 
sion, I see. Who are you for? don’t ask me to 
bet, I have risked all my pocket money now on 
Col. Wilton’s Psyche. For mercy’s sake look at 
the Farwells! what has brought them out?. Hea- 
ven keep Psyche from a look at those girls; she 
will certainly sheer, and I shall lose my gloves. 
Ah, Arthur Marion returned? Move away, Ed- 
ward, continued she, as a young man rode up and 
extended his hand to Miss Lawton. There was 
a glittering ring on that hand. It was mine. 

Mr. Marion, we are all for the Wilton interest 
here. Let me introduce you to———at this mo- 
ment the pressure of the crowd forced him on. 
He kissed his hand and bowed, and a sunbeam 
fell on his jewelled finger, as he disappeared in 
the throng. 

Papa came, and conducted Anna and mysel! 
to the stand, while Miss Lawton, laughing in 
pretended perplexity at whose arm she should 
select among her many beaux, lightly followed. 

It was droll enough to hear the changes that 
were rung on Psyche’s name as she was led forth; 
even the newspaper was resorted to, to spell it. 
One called her Pyke, another Syke, another 
Switchey. A countryman who had bet upon 
her, called out hurra for Pikery! A gentleman 
quite at fault made a practical pun by sneezing, 
‘nstead of pronouncing her name, while another 
cried Physic! Physic forever! 

Those who doubt the morality ofa horse-race, 
or who have never witnessed one, will scarcely 
be able to understand the feelings of a young 
girl, who has been brought up in a kind of com- 
eanionship with these noble creatures under cir- 
cumstances like mine; and it may excite asmile in 
‘hose who regard the sport as low and vulgar, but 





from the moment papa’s beautiful Psyche started, 
my breath seemed suspended, and my eyes fol- 
lowed her as if she were the only living thing in 
existence. Darting like a sunbeam she pressed 
on; as she approached in the first heat in advance 
of her rival, I unconsciously stood up to urge 
her on her way, and when unflagging and trium- 
phant she bounded to the goal, I shouted aloud 
though unheard amid the cheers;a_d tears, I must 
confess it, started to my eyes. 


( To be continued. ) 
CRS SLOTIS. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


THE HAND-ORGAN PLAYER. 
( Continued from page 75.) 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF TROMLITZ. 


CHAP. XII. 


Every thing on the boulevard was 
comparatively peaceable. The multi- 
tudes who thronged up from the faubourgs 
avoided on this day the boulevards and 
all the principal streets, threw themselves 
chiefly into the lanes and alleys, and has- 
tened to the quarter of the Place-de-Grve, 
where the artillery thundered. 

Before we take part in all this, said the 
old man, let us go to our dwelling, where 
we shall probably find much to set in or- 
der. Do conduct me from the boulevard 
through the bye-streets, that nothing may 
interrupt us. Madelon obeyed and in 
half an hour they stood before their little 
abode, where however they found the 
whole faubourgin revolt. The old man 
gave Madelon his key, she opened, and 
he entered in.—See whether Mr. Claude 
has been here and given Serinett any food. 
But the maiden had already anticipated 
him, and discovered that the bird-cup of 
the little creature was empty, and that 
Claude had not been there ; this gave her 
a pang, and scarcely did she hearken to 
the repeated inquiry of her grand-father, 
whether Serinett had food, which she 
was at length obliged to answer in the 
negative. 

If he had been a soldier of Napoleon, 
he would have kept his word, murmured 
the veteran. He then bade Madelon take 
his uniform from the wall, and cleanse it. 
It is true it is not the anniversary of his 
death, yet I will put it on; it may be 
that his spirit this day hovers over France, 
and that his august presence again riscs 
from the grave. When however Made- 
lon brought him the uniform, and his hand 
accidentally touched the organ, he push- 
ed back the garment of honor with an 
air of mortification. No! said he, if I 
must turn an organ, thou shalt not adorn 
me, thou honorable coat of the ancient 
guard; I will reserve thee to a better 
time! He then drank one swallow of 











wine, and left his abode with Madelon 
and the poodle dog. 

Scarcely had they arrived at the church 
of St. Laurence, when they found them- 





| selves involved in a mob of armed rioters, 
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who were rushing with wild huzzas to. 
wards the gate of St. Martin. 

What kind of people are these, in 
whose company we have fallen? inquired 
the old man of Madelon, who clung more 
and more anxiously and closely to him. 

Father, she whispered to him, these 
are a wild kind of people !—they are pro- 
bably pouring in to the barrier; they seem 
to be country-people. 

Are they armed ! 

Partly,—with swords and ay 8 

Hem! muttered the captain to himself; 
these are not the men for me. Where are 
we now, Madelon? 

At the corner of Mably-street, answer- 
ed the maid. 

Do you see no military men among 
these people ? the old man asked again. 

There is a throng of men at the gate of 
St. Martin; several persons armed are 
standing on the arch, and among them I 
see a number in uniform. 

Lead me there ! 

They were soon at the gate; then the 
old man began to turn his organ, playing 
the Marseilles hymn, and singing at the 
same time with a strong voice. 

Listen, listen to the blind musician! 
exclaimed a number who flocked to the 
spot and began to join in the song with 
sturdy voices. When they concluded, a 
loud Vive la Charte! resounded on every 
side. Vivel’ Empereur! exclaimed Cap- 
tain Songeret in a tene of i/}-humour at 
the tumult. Vive ? Empereur! re-echo- 
ed a hundred voices from the top of the 
gate, and among the multitude. The 
voices of the crowd, however, in which he 
stood, overpowered the voices of the old 
soldiers. ‘The Marseilles Hymn was de- 
manded from every quarter; while a 
number of stout fellows seized the old 
man, elevated him on their shoulders 
and proceeded with him through the 
gate into the street St. Denis. Play the 
Marseilles Hymn! they cried out, threat- 
ening him, and Captain Songeret was 
compelled against his will to play his 


hand-organ for that ungovernable mob. 


Where is my child? Madelon, where 
are you! he now exclaimed as he ceased 
turning the handle, but no one made 
him any answer. The Marseilles Hymn! 
they only shouted, and still bore him fur- 
ther onward. But suddenly there was 
heard through the wild uproar of the 
crowd the rolling of drums, and then 
rushed forth from the streets Thevenot 
and St. Sauveur platoons of the guard, 
who immediately fired on the surprised 
citizens, and the old man was released 
from any further necessity of playing.— 
He was hastily set down at the corner of 
the street St. Claude, and here the blind 
man stood in the midst of the battle. In 
his indignation, he then took the instru- 
ment from his shoulder, and threw it to 
the ground with such force that the frag- 
ments were scattered around. Begone 














forever, old organ, that I have been 
obliged to grind for so many long years, 
he exclaimed raving: Ah! if I had but 
two good eyes, my sword in my hand, 
and my grenadiers behind me! Well, 1 
must crawl along like a trodden toad and 
hunt for safety like a cowardly poltroon. 
He now groped his way from rte to 
house, fh round the first corner, and 
here where he thought he might be secure 
from the balls, he sat down exhausted on 
the stone at the corner. 

His dog lay down with his nose on his 
master’s lap. Madelon, my poor child! 
said he, as he gloomily pushed back the 
faithful brute. This dog remains to me, 
and my child, my faithful conductor, 1 
have lost. Oh God, protect her! said he 
in a plaintive voice. 

The old man was deeply distressed by 
these thoughts. He continued to hear the 
perpetual cry of Vive la Charte! the artil- 
lery still thundered, the contest seemed to 
become every moment more violent, yet 
more and more to take the direction of 
the gate of St. Martin, where the combat- 
ants came toa stand. Several persons 
hurried by him one after another without 
observing the old man, who sat in banish- 
ment on his corner-stoné. 

How go affairs? he inquired some time 
after of several, who passed him more 
leisurely. 

There is brave fighting going on, was 
the answer; the gate and the boulevard 
are still ours. The Charter forever. 

To the devil with your Charter! To 
the devil with those blotting-paper colors, 
which veer with every wind. Oh! he 
exclaimed, as he raised himself suddenly 
from his seat, could I but collect about 
me some twenty old soldiers, I would pre- 
cede you with another standard, before 
which victory would be certain to march, 
and its sight would strike terror into the 
Guards of the Bourbons. But what a- 
vails the energy of my will, while I am 
still a blind, miserable man, banished to 
this street-stone, a powerless boaster!? 

He resumed his seat, where he remain- 
ed a long time, alone with himself and 
his gloomy reflections. The battle mean- 
while grew incessantly more violent, the 
roar of cannon mingled with the dischar- 
ges of small fire-arms, till at length a wild 
shout of exultation filled the air. Down 
with the Bourbons, down with the Guard! 
resounded every where, the cannon be- 
came silent, the battle drew nearer—now 
it proceeded down the street St. Denis— 
the Guards were retreating before their 
conquerors. 

This did not escape the veteran. He 
knew not whether to rejoice or to be vex- 
ed at it. To seethedynasty of the Bour- 
bons overthrown, was his most ardent 
wish, but that the Guards should retreat 
before the mob, inflicted a pang on his 


soldierly heart.” The eighth company of 


grenadiers, murmured he, as he clenched 
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his fist, would not have retreated! The 

would sooner have buried themselves be- 
neath the ruins of the houses, than have 
taken to flight before the populace. But 
certainly, said he, consoling himself, cer- 
tainly the majority of the citizens who 
are fighting there must be old soldiers, 
otherwise the thing would be impossible! 

While he was thus murmuring to him- 
self, several who were passing along came 
up to him. Ah, here is our blind musi- 
cian, said one. Where is your organ, old 
mant You ought to play something for 
us again, for we have well deserved it 
to-day. 

I dashed my organ to pieces in a fit of 
passion, answered Captain Songeret; at 
all events, it does not seem fit for an old 
soldier to be grinding an organ, while oth- 
ers are fighting. 

Bravo, bravo! exclaimed the bystand- 
ers. Bravo, old warrior! 

My friends, the veteran proceeded, I 
reside near the Church of St. Laurence, 
in the Rwe dela Fidélité. Who of you 
feels so much sympathy for an old blind 
soldier of Napoleon, as to conduct him 
home? My child has been separated 
from me. . 

I, I! exclaimed several voices, and a 
young man immediately took him under 

is arm. Come, old warrior, said he, I 
will conduct you. Captain Songeret fol- 
lowed him, whilsta crowd of men who 
had been gathering around him, drew, in- 
to his train, singing the Marseilles Hymn, 

This song had, become intolerable to 
the old soldier, sian what had that day 
happened, It now only reminded him of 
the horrible scenes of the first revolution. 
The consciousness that at the moment of 
the battle he had beenconpelled to grind 
the old barrel-organ, was degrading to 
him, and on that account the Marseilles 
Hymn was now an object of his deadly 
hatred. Yet, to his joy, the crowd fol- 
lowed him no farther than the gate of St, 
Denis, from whence, accompanied only 
by his conductor, he directed his way to 
his own dwelling. 

The nearer he approached it, the more 
did his heart beat with anxiety. Shall I 
find Madelon there? was the agitating 
thought that pursued him. Now they 
stood before the house—now at the door 
of his little mansion, Great God! he ex- 
claimed, as the decisive moment was so 
near, and he hastily seized on the latch, 
when the door flew open, Madelon rush- 
ed out, and pale as death fell hanging on 
his neck. 

Silent was the joy of both; their hap- 
piness at recovering each other was so 
great, that they did not observe that the 
friendly guide of the blind man had stolen 
away. DolI hold youin my arms again, 
my beloved child, has no injury befallen 
you? exclaimed the veteran, while Made- 
‘on clung more and more closely to him, 


and Fidéle sprang up in joy upon Made- 
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lon. In what way did God preserve you, 
what angel led you hither? he hastily in- 
quired, as soonas they had entered the 
little apartment—speak, and tell me! 
Madelon now related to him, how, 
when those rude men had lifted him on 
their shoulders, she had been forced away 
from him in spite of her exertions, and 
had been carried along in a crowd against 
her will, into the streetSt. Martin. Here 
she had thrust herself into a gateway at 
the corner of St. Appoline, where she re- 
mained some time, not knowing what to 
do. But when the soldiers returned, and 
the citizens fired down upon them from 
the houses and from the gate of St. Mar- 
tin, she had run as if driven along by a 
death-agony beneatha shower of balis 
across the boulevard, and entering a bye- 


street through the midst of a current of 


people, that were rushing by, had fortu- 
nately reached her home. Here in her 
solitude she had fallen upon her knees, 
and prayed for his deliverance to the Mo- 
ther of God, who had granted her prayer. 

Captain Songeret listened to her atten- 
tively, and when she concluded, he unco- 
vered his head, folded his hands, and of- 
fered up his thanks to Heaven; he then 
sat down on his accustomed seat, refresh- 
ed himself with a bit of bread, and a swal- 
low of wine, which still remained in the 
house, and soon relapsed into intense me- 
ditation. 

What is the hour, Madelon? said he, 
after he had sitten along time silent in 
this manner. 

Our-house-clock has run down, grand- 
father, answered the maiden; but from 
the height of the sun, it must be about 
seven. 

Pack up your night-clothes then, give 
me my uniform, look after the old military 
cap, dust it well, and lay every thing in 
order before me. For the first time since 
I left the Hétel des Invalides, 1 will put on 
to-day my dress of the legion of honor out 
of my own house— 

You will again— 

When it is twilight, Madelon, you will 
guide me to the Boulevard St. Antoine, 
to our friend’s, the old corporal of the se- 
venth company; you are in greater safety 
there than here, and we will there pass the 
night. 

Why not here? inquired the maiden 
anxiously. 

Madelon, said he, after a short pause, 
as I was just now sitting here in silence, 
revolving in my own mind on what was 
proper to be done, and wandering in spite 
of myself from the present to the past, 
on a sudden it seemed as if Napoleon 
stood before me, and beckoning me, 
stretched out his arm toward that cham- 


ber. I understood this speechless com- 
mand. Bring me the eagle of the forty- 
second! 


Must I 


Madelon brought the eagle. 
unfurl it? said she sadly. 








Not yet! not until the heroes assemble 
around me, when the drum calls—to- 
morrow, when the fight begins again, 
then may it expand its glistening wings. 

Will you again throw yourself into 
danger ? said the maiden in a complaining 
voice, 

I will, I must, Madelon— 

And should some misfortune happen to 

ou t 

Then will your grandfather die for his 
emperor, as your brave father died. 

And what will become of wretched 
me? she exclaimed, throwing herself on 
the breast of the old man. 

The veteran became thoughtful ; this 
idea had now occurred to him for the first 
time. He was silent for a while, and 
then said with an air of pious confidence : 
Madelon, a God reigns over us, he will 
protect you! Make not my heart sorrow- 
ful, dear child, it is the last thing I can do 
for my emperor, who did so much for me. 
[ have eaten his bread, and drank his 
wine, fought his battles, and shared his 
renown. And what more glorious death 
canI die thanyfor him, or rather for his 
son? Think of the lines in Bertrand’s 
Farewell :-— 

“T shar’d his glory and his power, 

‘« And I must share his darkest bour.”’ 
—Shall I not be as grateful as that true 
friend of the emperor? Then were I 
indeed an ungrateful man! Set the eagle 
down, bring me my clothes that I may 
put them on, and then we will go. 
Madelon brought him the old uniform and 
stole weeping to her chamber. 

* When yw os Songeret was dressed, 
he called his grand-daughter. Wrap the 
old cloak round me, and when it begins 
to grow dark, let me know.—He then 
seated himself in his accustomed place, 
sank again into intense meditation, and 
thus remained, until Madelon informed 
him that twilight was advancing. 

Then take thy bundle, together with 
little Serinett; give me the eagle—very 
well!—Now we are ready to set out, 
now come !—he took his accustomed way 
to the door alone, but when Madelon 
had stepped over the threshold and offered 
him her arm to conduct him farther, he 
turned once more, threw his darkened 
eyes around, as if he were fondly lookin 
upon every object for the last tme, ph 
said witha choked voice, for sorrow had 
taken possession of the old soldier—Shali 
I ever again enter this dwelling? Two 
years hast thou sheltered me, and small as 
thou art, I have had room enough in thee. 
Ah! the place of repose, to which Iam 
now going forth, is still smaller and nar- 
rower than thou 

Father! interrupted Madelon sobbing. 

My heart is heavy with sorrow, child; 
I part not willingly from this spot, yet 
I must!—said the veteran: carry me 
back once more to my sitting-place. 
There! J am again seated here, and when 














I just now arose, it was not the last time! 
He was silent, his head sank down, his 
oe appeared to be busy. Made- 
lon disturbed him not, she stood weeping 
before him, Serinett on her arm, Fidéle 
at her side.—I have once more seen my 
emperor, he suddenly exclaimed, as he 
sprang from his seat. Now come! said 
he with a cheerful smile; now let us go 
to our friend’s, and if it is God’s will, I 
will joyfully die for my emperor ! 

( To be continued.) 











FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
Translated from the French. 
MODES OF SALUTATION. 


Greenlanders have no forms of saluta- 
tion; they laugh at the idea of one indi- 
vidual being superior to another. 

The islanders, in the neighborhood of 
the’ Philippine Islands, take the foot or 
hand of another person, and rub their 
faces with it. 

Laplanders press their noses hard a- 
gainst that of the person they salute. 

In New Guinea, they place leaves on 
the head of the person saluted. 

In the Straits of Sunda, they lift up the 
left foot of the person whom they salute, 
and with it rub gently their own right 
ieg, and yi Sats B. 2 their face. 

The inhabitants of the Philippine Isl- 
ands bow very low, placing their hands 
on their cheeks, and lift up a foot at the 
time they bend the knee. 

The Ethiopian takes the robe of anoth- 
er, and wraps himself up in it, so as to 
leave his friend almost uncovered. 

When inthe streets, in order to sa- 
lute, the Japanese takes off one of his slip- 
pers, and the people of Astracan their san- 
dals: at home they pull off their shoes 
and stockings. 

On the coast of Africa, if two black 
kings meet together, they squeeze the 
middle fingers one against another three 
times. 

The inhabitants of Carmana, in token 
of strong affection, open one of their 
veins, and present their friends, as a bever- 
age, the blood gushing out. 

When Chinese meet together after a 
long absence, they go down upon their 
knees, bow the face two or three times 
towards the earth, and practise many other 
ceremonies of affection. They possess 
also a kind of ritual or ‘“‘ Academy of Com- 
pliments,” in which the number of bows, 
kneelings, and number of words to be 
used on each occasionare regulated. Am- 
bassadors are taught to perform these 
formalities forty days previous to their 
sresentation at court. 

The Otaheitans knock their noses against 
each other. 

The Dutch whoare looked uponas great 
eaters, have a morning salutation common 
to all ranks, “‘ Smaakelyk eéten?”’ “ Have 
you a good dinner?” Also, “Hoe vaart 
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awe ?” “How do you sail ?’”—The origin 
of this formality took place probably in 
in the first times of the republic, when 
they were navigators or fishermen. 

At Cairo people ask each other, “ how 
do you perspire ?”’ because a dry skin is 
thoughtasymptom of a deadly ephemera. 

In comparing the proud Spaniard with 
the fickle Frenchman, some authors have 
remarked, that the pride, the dignified 
look, the immovable importance of the 
former were expressed by his salutation 
“Como esta vm?” “How are you?” 
while onthe contrary the ‘Comment vous 
portez-vous?” “how do you carry your- 
self ?”’—of the latter betrays his jocose 
disposition, and perpetual motion. 

People in the southern provinces of 
China, accost each other with the words 
“Y a fan?” “ Have you eaten your rice ?” 

In Africa a girl engaged to be married 
pours some water into a calabash, then 
she kneels down near her lover, desires 
him to wash his hands, which done, she 
swallows the water, crying for joy. Such 
an act is acknowledged as the greatest 
proof of fidelity and affection she can 
give him. 

Burman children are very respectful 
to their parents. When a youth leaves 
home to g° on a journey ora voyage, he 
lays his head at their Poet, and entreats 
their forgiveness for past faults, and their 
blessing for the future. They in turn 
kiss his cheek. By kissing is not implied 
the European mode of salutation, but a 
strong inhalation through the nose,—a 
custom which is deserving of notice, since 
it is found to be extant amongst all the 
Indo-Chinese nations, the Malays, the 
islanders of the Archipelago, and in Chi- 
na. A socjal or family trait of this nature, 
so prevalent and peculiar, may be consi- 
dered as pointing to some remote connex- 
ion betwixt the various tribes which have 


adopted it. J.H.G. 
MORAL &@ RBLEELOUS. 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN 
IDOLATRY. 

Think not, because the day of images 
and altars has passed away,that there is no 
idolatry. Though temple and shrine 
have disappeared from the earth, yet still 
its inhabitants are busy in setting up fond 
idols within and without, to which they 
bring too costly an incense, and pay per- 
petual worship. Let me lift the veil from 
these spurious divinities, which usurp too 
large a share of the homage due to an infi- 
nitely higher and more worthy object of 
adoration. 

Self! Self! Thou universal idol! Come 
forth from thy dark hiding-place, and 
stand for a moment in the full light of 
day. Who.will declare that self divides 
not too large a share of the rightful domin- 
ion of the Deity? As in the Jewishterri- 
tory of old,there were two antagonistaltars, 
ene dedicated to the true God, and anoth- 


Islander, or the despised Hindoo. 








erto a worldly idol, so, at this moment, 


Self every where establishes its altars a- 
gainst the will and the law of Jehovah. 

We set up countless idols in the exter- 
nal world. Let me now go round among 


them, and would that [had the power of 


of the prophet of old, to make them bow 
and tumble to the ground as did Dagon, 
the loathsome god of the Philistines, be- 
fore the ark of the true Jehovah. 

Wealth ! Do none idolize that ? Are 
there none who eagerly aim at the acqui- 
sition of money,for money’s sake? None, 
who forget that it is a means of i good, 
and not initself a proper end? 

Reputation ! How many bow down to 
that! What foolish sacrifices, what despica- 
ble meannesses, what paltry arts, are every 
day practised, in order to obtain and se- 
cure the good opinion of the world! You 
latter those whom you despise, in order to 
gain their applause. You imbrue your 
hands ina brother’s blood, because you 
cannot endure a few slights from the most 
worthless of men. e 

We idolize persons too much. It isa 
weakness, or a crime, which runs through 
all the departments of life. ‘To a public 
man, no reward is indeed more precious 
than the esteem and approbation of his fel- 
low citizens, but he should beware of the 
idolotry of public opinion. 

From public, descend into private life, 





and you will still behold the operation of 


this delusive and unworthy principle. 

The foolishly doating parent exhibits 
it towards his child—to whose faults 
he is blind—whose common-places he 
wonders at as at so many miracles, whose 
wilful propensities he indulges, until, 
from an idol, he makes him a victin—a 
victim of pride, sensuality, selfishness,and 
sin. Gather. mothers, for your own 
sakes, for the sake of the very beings 
whom you love, make them not idols 
love them with a chastened and rational 
love—set your faces against their faults— 
teach them self—demal betimes—-and 
thus prevent the day, whenthey may curse 
your silly, weak indulgence, and bewail 
your mistaken tenderness. 

The senses and sensual enjoyments are 
the objects of too engrossing a share of devo- 
tion. They, whocannot part with the dai- 
ly stimulating draught, are idolaters of the 
cup. They, whose comforts depend on the 
luxuries and indulgences of the table, have 
erected a perishing altarthere. ‘They, who 
submit to the dominion of any of the 
meaner appetites and passions, are not 
perhaps so far from heathenism as they i- 
magine, and have reason to inquire, what 
it is that separates them so very widely and 
essentially from the degraded South-Sea- 











Fashion ! thou,too, hast thine innume- 
merable worshippers, who often forget 
propriety, reason, duty, and heaven, in 
the vain and bewildering incense, which 
they lavish onthee. Is there any caprice 








in dress, any extravagance inequipage or 
furniture, any folly in the forms of social 
life, which the mysterious divinity of fash- 
ion cannot consecrate and recommend 
to her multitudinous followers? Nay, is 
she not one of the most daring of all the 
idols, and does she not oftencome and set 
up her shrine beneath and against the ve- 
ry altars of religion itself? When we 
hear of fashionable churches, of fashiona- 
ble doctrines, of fashionable preachers, of 
fashionable methods of communicating 
Christianity, must we not suspect that 
something has entered into the con- 
cerns of religion, which has no business 
there—that men are trifling on the very 
verge of eternity, and that it is full time to 
wake up, to look at realities, and to flee 
from these sacrilegious shadows ? 

Men idolize their own opinions and 
prejudices, A holy zeal for the truth is 
indeed a laudable thing. What we think 
to be right, we ought to endeavour to ex- 
tend in every proper manner, and on all 
proper occasions. But there is a certain 
idolatry of one’s own opinions, which goes 
very har beyond this, and is worthy of 
severe reprehension. 

Ye votaries of wealth—seek then for 
the true riches—Ye adorers of reputa- 
tion, aim at acceptance with God. Ye 
extravagant admirers of * ee fellow men, 
let your thoughts and affections be main- 
ly fixed on the “first good, first perfect, 
and first fair.’ Ye servants of sensual 
desires—cultivate the more permanent 
and delightful enjoyments of your spirit- 
ual natures. Ye giddy worshippers of 
fashion, bestow more attention on the un- 
changing religion of Jesus. Ye, whose 
admiration is absorbed in your own pe- 
culiar opinions, rise from these compara- 
tively grovelling influences, and let your 
faith, your love, your intellects and hearts, 


be fastened on the everlasting God. 
APOLLOS. 








MESCELLALKCOUS. 


[SELECTED. ] 


[ For the benefit of those, (and we hope there are 
not many,) who do not own the Georgia Scenes, 
the following chapter is extracted. Any one who 
is so far gone in care as not to laugh in reading tt 
deserves to be pitied. ] 


THE MOTHER AND EER CHILD. 
FROM GEORGIA SCENES. 
By a Native Georgian. 

Whence comes the gibberish which is 
almost invariably used by mothers and 
nurses, to infants! ‘Take for example 
the following,which will answer the two- 
fold purpose of illustratmg my idea, and 
of exhibiting one of the peculiarities of 
the age. 

A few days ago, I called to spend an 
hour in the afternoon with Mr. Slang, 
whose wife is the mother of a child about 
eight months old. 

While I was there, the child in the 
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nurse’s arms, in an adjoining room, began 


to me’ 

“You Rose,” said Mrs. Slang, “‘ quiet 
that child!” Rose walked it, and sang 
to it; but it did not hush. 

“You Rose! if you do not quiet that 
child, 1 lay I make you.” 

‘“‘T is tried, ma’am,”’ said Rose, ‘‘an’ he 
would’nt get hush’d”—/( Child cries loud- 
er.) 

“Fetch him here to me, you good for 
nothing hussy you. What’s the matter 
with him!” reaching out her arms to re- 
ceive him. 

“IT dun know ma’am.” 

“ Nhei—nhun—nho—nha’am! (mock- 
ing and grinning at Rose.) 

As Rose delivered the child, she gave 
visible signs of dodging, just as the child 
left her arms; and, that she might not be 
disappointed, Mrs. Slang gave her a box: 
in which there seemed to be no anger 
mixed at all; and which Rose received 
as a matter of course, without even chang- 
ing countenance under it. 

“Da den!” said Mrs. Slang, “come 
elong e muddy (mother.) Did nassy 

Yosey, (Rose,) pague muddy thweety 
chilluns? (children)—pressing the child 
to her bosom, and rocking it backward 


und forward tenderly. ‘Muddins will 


whippy ole nassy Yosey. Ah! you old 
ugg | aaa ( schias at Rose playful- 
ly.) ‘Da den; muddy did wippy bad 


Yosey.” 

( Child continues crying.) 

“Why what upon earth ails the child ? 
Rose, you’ve hurt this child somehow. 

“Nom’m, ’cla’ I didn’t—I was jis sitt’n 
down dar in the rock’n chair long side o’ 
Miss Nancy’s bureau, an’ want doin’ no- 
thin’ ’t all to him, jis playing wid him, 
and he jis Sp a to cry heself, when no- 
body wa’n’t doin’ nothin’ ’t all to him, 
and nobody wa’nt in dar nuther sept jis 
me and him, and I was”— 

“ Nhing—nhing—nhing—and I expect 
you hit his head against the bureau.” 

“ Let Muddy see where ole bad Yosey 
knocky heady ’gin de bureaus. Muddy 
will see,” taking off the child’s cap, and 
finding nothing. 

( Child cries on.) 

“‘ Muddy’s baby was hongry. Dat was 
what ails muddy’s darling thsweety ones, 
Was cho hongry, an’ nobody would givy 
litty darling any sings ’t all for eaty!”’ (/oos- 
ing her frock bosom.) ‘No, nobody 
would gim tshweety ones any sings fo’ 
eat ’t all”—/(offers the breast to the child, 
who rejects it, rolls over, kicks, and screams 
worse than ever.) 

“Hush! you little brat! I believe it’s 
nothing in the world but crossness.— 
Hush! (shaking it,) hush I tell you.”— 
(Child cries to the NE PLUS ULTRA.) 

“Why surely a pin must stick the child. 
Yes, was e bad pim did ticky chilluns— 
Let muddy see where de uggy pin did 
ticky dear prettous creter”—/(examining ) 








“Why no, it isn’t a pin. Why what can 
be the matter with the child! It must 
have the cholic surely. Rose, go bring 
me the paragoric off the mantle-piece.— 
Yes, muddy’s baby did hab e tolic. Dat 
was what did ail muddy’s prettous darly 
in (Pressing it to her bosom and 
rocking it.— Child cries on.) 

Rose brought the paragoric, handed it, 
dodged, and got her expectations realized 
as before. 

“Now go bring me the sugar, and some 
water.” 

Rose brought them, and delivered both 
without the customary reward; for at that 
instant, the child being laid perfectly still 
on the lap, hushed. 

The paregoric was administered, and 
the child received it with only a whim- 
per now and then. As soon as it receiv- 
ed the medicine, the mother raised it up 
and it began to cry. 

““Why Lord help my soul, what’s the 
matter with the child! what have you 
done to him, you little hussy?”’ (rising 
and walking towards Rose.) 

““’Cla’ Missis, I eint done nothin’ ’t all 
—was jis sittin’ down da by Miss Nancy’s 
bu. 9 

“You lie, you slut,” (hitting her a 
passing slap,) “I know you have hurt 
him. Hush, my baby,” (singing the Co- 
quet,) don’t you cry, your sweet-heart 
will come by’m’by ; da, de dum dum dum 
day, da de dum diddle dum dum day.” 

( Child cries on.) 

“‘ Lord help my soul and body, what 
can be the matter with my baby !” 
(tears coming in her own eyes.) “ Some- 
thing’s the matter with it; (laying the 
child on her lap, and feeling its arms to 
see whether it flinched at the touch of any 
particular part.) But the child cried 
less while she was feeling it than be- 
fore. ' 

“Yes, dat was it; wanted litty arms 
yubb’d. Mud will yub its sweet yitty 
arms.”’ 

(Child begins again.) 

“« What upon earth can make my baby 
cry so!” rising and walking to the win- 
dow. (Stops at the window and the child 
hushes.) 

“ Yes, dat was it; did want to look 
out ’e windys. See the petty chickens. 
O-o-o-h ! Leck at the beauty rooster ! 
Yonder’s old aunt Betty! See old aunt 
Betty, pickin’ up chips. Yes, ole aunt 
Betty, pickin’ up chip fo’. bake bicky, 
(biscuit) fo’ good chilluns. Good aunt 
Betty fo’ make bicky fo’ sweet baby’s 
supper.” 

( Child begins again.) 

“‘Hoo-o-0! see de windy!” (knock- 
ing on the window,Child screams.) 

“You Rose, what have you done 


to this child ! 





you don’t tell me how you hurt him, I’ 
whip you as long as I can find you.” 
“‘ Missis, I ’cla, I never done noth’n ’t 


You little hussy you, if 








all to him. I was jis sett’n’ down da by 
Miss Nancy’s bu” 

“If you say ‘ Miss Nancy’s bureaw’ to 
me again, I’ll stuff Miss Nancy’s bureau 
down your throat, you little lying slut. 
I’m just as sure you have hurt him, as if 
I’d seen ~ How did you hurt him ?”’ 

Here Rose was reduced to a non plus; 
for, upon the peril of having a bureau 
stuffed down her throat, she » 3 not re- 
peat the oft-told tale, and she knew no 
other. She therefore stood mute. 

“ Julia,” said Mr. Slang, “bring the 
child to me, and let me see if I can a. 
ver the cause of his crying.” 

Mr. Slang took the child, and commenc- 
ed a careful examination of it. He re- 
moved the cap, and beginning at the crown 
of its head, he extended the search slow- 
ly and cautiously downward, accompany- 
ing the eye with the touch of the finger. 
He had not proceeded far in this way, 
before he discovered in the right ear of 
the child, a small feather, the cause, of 
course, of all its wailing. The cause re- 
moved, the child soon changed its tears 
to smiles, greatly to the delight of all, and 
to none more than Rose. 











—_— 


PUB WHhOWBAB VASB. 


A Sailor’s Heart—One of the créw of 
the U. S. Frigate Potomac, who was dis- 
charged upon her arrivalhere, a year ago, 
went into abank to receive his pay, when 
heespied upon a desk in front of him, the 
word ‘Couvection.’ Honest Jack, sup- 
nes it to bea charity-box, dro ped ina 

ve dollar note, exclaiming—’ God bless 
the widow and the fatherless.’— Bos. Pap. 

Mirabeau—His ugliness was so great 
as almost to be proverbial; and features 
naturally harsh and even distorted, were 
rendered still more repulsive by the deep 
furrows of the confluent smallpox. His 
natural vanity, almost as exaggerated as 
his deformity, even drew from its excess 
materials of gratification. ‘Nobody,” he 
used to say, “knows the whole power of 
my ugliness,” and he was wont to speak 
of its sublimity. The power of his eye, 
however, was undeniable, and the spirit 
and expression which his mind threw in- 
to all his countenance, made it, how plain 
soever, anything rather than uninterest- 
ing or disgusting. The arch reply of 
Talleyrand is well known, as _ illustrative 
alike of Mirabeau’s mental and bodily im- 
perfections. He was dilating upon the 
qualities required to unite in whoever 
should aspire to govern France under a 
free constitution, and enunciating “Tt 
is necessary that he should be eloquent 
—proud—noble’—and many other qua- 
lities notoriously possessed by himself 
when the witty and wily states- 

















man added “And be marked by the 
smallpox also, hey? ¥ 
Affecting Plot. The ‘Voyage of the 


Blind, ’ a recent poem by Mongomery is 
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founded on a remarkable fact, namely, the 
voyage of the ship Rodeur, in the year 
1819,from Africa, with a slave cargo on 
board, when, owing to the occurrence of 
opthalmia among 5 slaves, both crew 
and captives became blind, with the ex- 
ception of one seaman on whom the fate 
of the vessel depended, and by whom it 
was ultimately guided into the harbour of 
Guadaloupe. 

Charity. The bigotry existing among 
the sects of modern oriental Christians is 
exemplified in the following anecdote. 

A recent traveller was accompanied b 
an honest friar of the convent of St. Savi- 
our at Jerusalem to view the Greek mon- 
astery of St. Sabba in a wilderness a few 
leagues from Bethlehem. After inspect- 
ing the inmates and the premises, the fri- 
ar exclaimed to his companion, ‘ Signor 
mio !’ since you have brought me to the 
monastery of St. Sabba, inhabited by sev- 
enteen schismatic Greeks, devoted to 
penitence and the severest austerities, one 
thought saddens and oppresses my heart ; 
and that is, that such maceration and so 
great sacrifices should be all lost to these 
unhappy schismatics, for, notwithstanding 
all,it is impossible that they should get to 
heaven.’—Michaud’s Travels in the East. 

Origin of the word Grotesque. Those 
imitations of animal and vegetable life,--- 
of nature and of art, made to grow out 
of each other in the most whimsical man- 
ner, which Vitruvius describes as alrea- 
dy in his time superseding all other 
decorations of a chaster  sort,----which 
the excavations of ancient baths and oth- 
er subterraneous structures have again 
brought to light, have received from 
this last circumstance the appellation of 
grotesques, or ornaments found in grottos. 
The word Arabesque is sometimes applied 
to the same images,but erroneously,as the 
Arabs shrink from the representations of 
animated nature.—Hope on Architecture. 

Blessed compensation. As long ago as 
1648, notice was taken in England of the 
capacity which deaf persons usually pos- 
sess of enjoying music though the medium 
of the teeth—a fact lately turned to excel- 
lent account, especially in Germany ; and 
principally ey Father Robertson, a monk 
of the Scots College at Ratisbon, by whose 
exertions a new source of instruction and 
enjoyment has thus been opened up to 
those otherwise insensible to sounds. 

Modern wonders not new. Ina posthu- 
mous work by Rodolphus Agricola, who 
died in 1485, as an illustration of the im- 
mense and almost incredible power of the 
human mind, he instances as a little less 
than miraculous what he himself had wit- 
nessed,—a person deaf trom infancy, and 
consequently dumb, who had learned to 
understand writing, and, as if‘ possessed of 
speech, was able to write down his whole 
thoughts.—Further experiments on this 
subject seem to have been suspended for 
three centuries. 


COMMUNICA TLOM. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE BRAVE VOLUNTEERS. 

A voice from the South tells asad, mournful story, 

Of ruin, and carnage, and war’s dread alarms, 

And the Angel of Freedom moves by in her glory, 

And summons Columbia’s proud patriots to 
arms !— 

Not in vain does she call, for the pure flame is 
gushing 

Like the sun when it breaks through the morn- 

ing’s soft tears, 
And the light of true courage is joyously flushing 
The unclouded brows of the brave Volunteers. 





Think not that they part, without feelings of 
sorrow, 
From friends that are nearest and dearest on 
earth, 
Oh! no, but they trust from the future to borrow 
Some meed of high valour to double their 
worth:— 
Each bright, sumny spot of their childhood seems 
pleasant, 
And warmer than ever its hearth-stone appears, 
But affection itself cannot weaken at present 
The chivalrous truth of the brave Volunteers. 


Each father looks proud, and each mother sur- 
renders 
With kisses and blessings the son that she bore, 
While with quick kindling ardour each fond sis- 
ter tenders 
The well-burnished weapon, then struggles 
once more, 
To hide the foul traitors of grief that will gather, 
And hush in her bosom its torturing fears, 
For who indeed would not a thousand times rather 
Give all, than dishonor the brave Volunteers? 


For their country they strike! and a fair constel- 
lation 
Of beauty looks on as they mount the sea-car, 
While there comes,like the cry of a union-bound 
nation, 
From the Land of their sires, a parting hurrah! 
They go, but amid that wild shout of commotion 
That like music unrivall’d bursts full on their 
ears, 
What heart doth not add in the voice of devotion, 
“God prosper the cause of our brave Volun- 
teers!”’ M. E. L. 
Charleston, S. C. 
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Mr. Greer has opened a new Circulating Li- 
brary, at his Bookstore in King-street. 

There are few more interesting lounges in our 
country, than the Charleston Bookstores. 

No Iron Chests were proof against the fire 
in New York, except Gaylor’s double chests, 
which in no instance failed. 

The Chinese word for Tongue is She. 

An interesting work is in progress at Boston, 
Tales from Spenser's Faerie Queene. By a 
Mother. 

An Eulogy has been pronounced in Boston, at 
the Odéon, on the Indian King Philip, by an In- 
dian preacher. 








REMITTANCES. 
From Chapel-Hill and Darien, received. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
E. F. E.—A. M. W. and N.F. H. in our next. 
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CHS BUD. 


OLD ANECDOTES 
FOR YOUNG READERS. 

Judge Jeffries of notorious memory, (pointing 
to a man with his cane, who was about to be 
tried) said, “There is a great rogue at the end 
of my cane.” The man to whom he pointed, 
looked at him and said, ‘‘ which end, my lord ?” 

Rebuke—A buck with a cigar [a longnine of 
course,] in his mouth entered Mr. Cross’s Me- 
nagerie recently in Philadelphia, when Mr. 
Cross requested the visiter to take the ‘weed’ 
from his mouth, lest he should learn the monkeys 
bad habits. 

An Irish Sergeant ona march being attacked by 
a dog, pierced the animal with his halbert. On 
the complaint of the owner, the superior officer 
said to the offender—“ Murphy, you were wrong 
inthis. You should have struck the dog with 
the butt end of your halbert, and not with the 
blade.” “ Plais your honor,” says Murphy, 
“and I would have been glad for to save myself 
the trouble of claining my iron, if he had only 
been so kind as to bite me with his tail instead of 
his teeth.” 

Jonathan’s description of a Steam-boat.—It's 
gotasaw mill on one side, and a grist mill on 
tother, and a blacksmith’s shop in the middle, 
and ‘down cellar there’s a tarnation great pot 
boiling all the time. 

Why isa boy doing his first sums, like a ser- 
pent erect ’—Because he is an adder-up ! 

A Coward.—“ You are a coward,” said a low 
Londoner to a poor countryman, who had refused 
to fight. NolI hean’t, said the countryman, “ I 
have nothing to do with cows, I am a shepherd.” 

All Face.—Some one seeing a beggar in his 
shirt in winter, as brisk as another mufiied up to 
the ears in furs, asked him how he could endure 
to go so? The man of many wants replied, . 
“Why, Sir, you go with your face bare ; I’m all 
face.” A good reply for a regular beggar, 
whether taken in a jocose or a_ philosophical 
sense. 

Salutary Reproof.—Real religion tends to in- 
spire cheerfulness as wellas resignation. Ebe- 
nezer Adams, a celebrated Quaker of Philadel- 
phia, on visiting a lady of rank, whom he found 
six months after the death of her husband, sitting 
ona sofa covered with black cloth, and in all 
the dignity of woe, approaching her with great 
solemnity, and gently taking her by the hand,thus 
accosted her :—‘‘ So, friend, I see thou hast not 
yet forgiven God Almighty.” This seasonable 
reproof had such an effect upon her, that she ifn- 
mediately had all her trappings of grief destroyed, 
and went about her necessary business. 

A countryman in one ofthe Western States, 
with a load of meal, drove up to a lady’s door, 
when the following brief conversation took place: 
“ Do you want to buy any meal, ma’am ?”’— 
* What do you ask me for a bushel!” “ Ten 
cents, ma’am, prime!’ “O 1] can getit for a 
fip.”” (Ima despairing voice) “ Dear Lady ! will 
you take a bushel for nothing ?” ‘Is it sifted?” 

A young gentleman near Manchester, having a 
fine water spaniel, in order to exhibit his powers 
to some spectators, threw a stone into a pond ; 
the dog went in after it, and brought up a green 
bag containing a fine violin and bow. An Irish- 
man cried out, “ throw another stone; who knows 
but the dog may bring up the fiddler himself! 
and then we can have a jig on the spot.” 
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CUPID. 
By Mrs. Stepnens, Ed. Portland Magazine. 





One lovely night in May, 
When pearly moonbeams lay 
In flower-beds sleeping, 
And glitt’ring dew-drops fell 
Down to the green-wood dell, 
Blue violets steeping, 
A veil of pure and silvery mist 
Lay soft on forest-tree and plain, 
And quiv’ring o’er still waters kiss’d 
Their sluggish waves to life again. 


The slender brooklet sped 
O’er cresses in its bed 
With mellow chiming, 
And lulling breezes sung 
The glancing leaves among 
Like spirits rhyming ; 
And in the still blue sky there came 
Stars showering down their mellow light, 
Like bursting gems, or buds of flame 
Set burning in the brow of night. 


That eve a smiling elf 
Stole out to rest himself; 
Where vines, enwreathing, 
Form’d green and dewy bowers 
He heap’d a couch of flowers 
With odors breathing. 
Young Cupid piled his bed full high ; 
His cherry lips were bright with glee ; 
A dimpled cheek, a sapphire eye, 
And a mellow laugh, the rogue ! had he. 


His graceful bow unstrung 
Beside the boy was flung 
With careless seeming ; 
And darts were scatter’d round 
Upon the dewy ground 
Like jewels gleaming. 
Love sweetly slept—his weary wing 
Was folded o’er his dreamy head, 
Like rainbow fragments scattering 
Their brightness on his scented bed. 


And like a sunny ray 
His empty quiver lay ; 
Around it clinging 
Were tiny silver bells 
Hid under rosy shells; 
With magic ringing, 
As Cupid slept, each slender tongue 
Breathed out a sweet and mellow sound, 
As if ten thousand fairies sung 
Amid the rastling vines around. 


For more than half the night 
Young Love—the thievish wight— 
Lay sweetly dreaming, 
When one with silent tread 
Stole softly to his bed. 
The moonlight streaming 
Wpon old Mammon’s cloudy eye, 
His stony lip, and brow of care, 
Made the beholder wonder why 
He should have sought a shelter there. 


Tuneless became each bell, 
Whose low and wailing knell 
Was faintly dying ; 
Each flow’ret closed its cup, 
Folding its odors up 
And swee® denying. 





Young Love spread out his wings to rise, 
And left his rosy cheek all bare ; 

With dimpled hands he rubb’d his eyes, 
And shook the buds from off his hair. 


The youngster idly lay 

Spurning the flowers away 
With drowsy feeling ; 

A leg and foot of snow, 

With warm blood melting through, 
The while revealing ; 

When Mammon with acrafty joy 
Drew forth a chain of massy gold, 
And rudely bound the struggling boy 

Most firmly in its glitt’ring fold. 


There panting on the ground, 
With golden fetters bound, 
Poor Love lay crying 
With tear-drops in his eye, 
His wings all droopingly 
Around him lying. 
Cupid was slander’d much of yore, 
But he is less a fool than knave; 
In truth it was not long before 
A proof of this the rascal gave. 


Love would not feel despair, 
E’en under Mammon’s care ; 
So quick resolving 
He wept upon his chain. 
Like ice in pleasant rain, 
The gold dissolving 
Fell sparkling brightly o’er his bed ; 
Then up the laughing Cupid sprung, 
Out from the blooming arbor fled 
And shook his wings and gaily sung: 


Think ye to fetter Love with gold? 
Ah no, no, no! 
With brow of care and features old? 
With pulseless veins and bosom cold? 
Ah no, no, no! 
Enchain the star 
That gleams afar, 
Withhold the breezes from the tree; 
Forbid the heart 
To act its part, 
Then hope with gold to fetter me. 


Could Love a humble captive be? 
Ah no, no, no! 
The heart is Cupid’s monarchy ; 
No gold is in his treasury. 
Ah no, no, no! 
Ambition bold, 
Pride stern and cold, 
Are subjects, Mammon, for thy chain; 
But love is free 
As thought can be, 
And flings thy shackles back again. 








The following singular Ballad is selected from 
‘Reliques of Ancient Poetry:’’ Edward, the 
hero, seems the prototype of many a characterin 
the modern school of romance writing. 


EDWARD, EDWARD. 
A SCOTCH BALLAD. 


Quhy dois zour brand sae drop wi’ bluid, 
Edward, Edward? 
Quhy dois zour brand sae drop wi’ bluid? 
And quhy sae sad gang zee, O? 
O, I hae killed my hauke sae guid, 
Mithcr, mither: 

















QO, [hae killed my hauke sae guid: 
And I had nae mair bot hee, O. 


Zour haukis bluid was nevir sae reid, . 
Edward, Edward. 
Zour haukis bluid was nevir sae reid, 
My deir son I tell thee, O. 
O, I hae killed my reid-roan steid, 
Mither, Mither: 
O, I hae killed my reid-roan steid, 
That erst was sae fair and free, O. 


Zour steid was auld, and ze hae gat mair, 
‘ Edward, Edward : 

Zour steid was auld, and ze hae gat mair, 

Sum other dule ze drie, O, 
O, I hae killed my fadir deir, 

Mither, mither : 

O, I hae killed my fadir deir, 

Alas! and wae is mee, O! 


And quhatten penance wul ze drie for that, 
Edward, Edward? 
And quhatten penance will ze drie for that, 
My deir son, now tell me, O. 
{le set my feit in zonder boat, 
Mither, mither : 
Ile set my feit in zonder boat, 
And Ile fare ovir the sea, O. 


And quhat wul ze doe wi’ zour towirs & zour ha’, 
Edward, Edward ? 
And quhat wul ze doe wi’ zour towirs & zour ha’, 
That were sae fair to see, O? 
[le iet thame stand til they doun fa’, 
: Mither, mither: 
[le let thame stand til they doun fa’, 
For here nevir mair maun I bee, O. 


And quhat wul ze leive to zour bairns & zour wife, 
Edward, Edward? 
And quhat wul ze leive to zour bairns & zour wife, 
‘ Quhan ze gang ovir the sea, O? 
The warldis room, let thame beg throw life, 
Mither, mither: 
The warldis room, let them beg throw life, 
For thame nevir mair wul I see, O. 


And quhat wul ze leive to zour ain mither deir, 
Edward, Edward ? 
And quhat wul ze leive to zour ain mither deir ? 
My deir son, now tell me, O. 
The curse of hell frae me sall ze beir, 
Mither, mither 
The curse of hell frae me sall ze beir, 
Sic counseils ze gave to me, O. 


[ This curious Song was transmitted to Dr. Percy 
by Sir David Dalrymple, Bart. late Lord Hailes. ] 
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POBUR SZ, 


CUPID. 


d. Portland Magazine 


By Mrs. Srepnens, I 

Ove lovely mght in May, 

When pearly moonbeams lay 
In flower-beds sleeping, 

And glitt’ring dew-drops fell 

Down to the green-wood dell, 
Blue violets steeping, 

A veil of pure 
Lay soft on forest-tree and plain, 
And quiv’ring o’er still waters kiss’d 

Their sluggish waves to life again. 


and silvery mist 


The slender brooklet sped 
O’er cresses in its bed 
With mellow chiming, 
And lulling breezes sung 
The glancing leayes among 
Like spirits rhyming ; 
And in the still blue sky there came 
Stars showering down their mellow light, 
Like or buds of flame 
Set burning in the brow of night 


bursting gems, 


That eve a smiling elf 
Stole out to rest himself; 
Where vines, enwreathing, 
Form’d green and dewy bowers 
He heap’d a couch of flowers 
With odors breathing. 
Young Cupid piled his bed full high ; 
His cherry lips were bright with glee ; 
A dimpled cheek, a sapphire eye, 
And a mellow laugh, the rogue! had he. 


His graceful bow unstrung 
Beside the boy was flung 
W ith careless seeming ; 
And darts were scatter’d round 
Upon the dewy ground 
Like jewels gleaming. 
Love sweetly slept—his weary wing 
Was folded o’er his dreamy head, 
Like rainbow fragments scattering 
Their brightness on his scented bed 


And like a sunny ray 
His empty quiver lay ; 
Around it clinging 
Were tiny silver bells 
Hid under rosy shells; 
With magic ringing, 
As Cupid slept, each slender tongue 
Breathed out a sweet and mellow sound, 
As if ten thousand fairies sung 
Amid the rustling vines around. 


For more than half the night 
Young Love—the thievish wight— 
Lay sweetly dreaming, 
When one with silent tread 
Stole softly to his bed. 
The moonlight streaming 
Upon old Mammon’ s cloudy eye, 
His stony lip, and brow of care, 
Made the beholder wonder why 
He should have sought a shelter there. 


Tuneless became each bell, 
Whose low and wailing knell 
Was faintly dying; 
Each flow’ ret closed its cup, 
Folding its odors up 
And eweets denying. 


THE 




















Young Love spread out his wings to rise, 
And left his rosy cheek all bare; 

With dimpled hands he rubb'd his eyes, 
And shook the buds from off his hair. 


The youngster idly lay 

Spurning the flowers away 
With drowsy feeling ; 

A leg and foot of snow, 

With warm blood melting through, 
The while revealing; 

When Mammon with a crafty 
Drew forth a chain of massy 


joy 
gold, 

And rudely bound the struggling boy 
Most firmly in its glitt’ring fold 


There panting on the ground, 
With goldengetters bound, 
Poor Love tay erying 
W ith tear-drops in his eye, 
His wings all droopingly 
Around him lying. 
Cupid was slander’d much of yore, 
But he is less a fool than knave ; 
In truth it was not long before 
A proof of this the rascal gave 


Love would not feel despair, 
E’en under Mammon’s care ; 
So quick resolving 
He wept upon his chain. 
Like ice in pleasant rain, 
The gold dissolving 
Fell sparkling brightly o’er his bed ; 
Then up the laughing Cupid sprung, 
Out from the blooming arbor fled 
And shook his wings and gaily sung: 


Think ye to fetter Love with gold? 
Ah no, 
With brow », care and features old? 
With pulseless veins and bosom cold? 
Ah no, no, 
Enchain the star 
That gleams afar, 
W ithhold the breezes from the tree; 
Forbid the heart 
To act its part, 
Then hope with gold to fetter me. 


no, no! 


no! 


Could Love a humble captive be? 
Ah no, no! 
The heart is Cupid’s monarchy ; 
No gold is in his treasury. 
Ah no, 
Ambition bold, 
Pride stern and cold, 
Are subjeets, Mammon, for thy chain ; 
But love is free 
As thought can be, 
And flings thy shackles back again. 


no, no! 





The following singular Ballad is selected from 
‘ Reliques of Ancient Poetry:’’ Edward, the 
hero, seems the prototype of many a eharacter in 


the modern school of romance writing 


EDWARD, EDWARD 


4A SCOTCH BALLAD 


Quhy dois zour brand sae drop wi’ bluid, 
Edward, Edward? 
Juhy dois zour brand sae drop wi’ bluid? 
: And quhy sad gang zee, 
|O, [hae killed myhanke sae guid, 
Mither, mither: 


QO? 


sae 


SOUTHERN ROSE. 


-_ oo — —— 


| O, [ hae killed my hawke sae guid: 


And I had nae mair bot hee, O. 


| Zour haukis bluid was nevir sae reid. 


The warldis room, 


Edward, Edward 
Zour haukis bluid was nevir sae reid. 
My deir son I tell thee, O 
I hae killed my reid-roan steid, 
Mither, Mither 
I hae killed my reid-roan steid, 


That erst was sae fair and free, O 


Zour steid was auld, and ze hae gat mair. 


Edward, Edward: 


Zour steid was auld, and ze hae gat mair, 


Sum other dule ze drie, O, 
I hae killed my fadir deir, 
Mither, 


lir deir, 


mither 


QO, LT hae killed my fax 


Alas! Oo! 


and wae is mee, 


And quhatten penance wul ze drie for that 


Edward, Edward 


And quhatten penance will ze drie for that, 


My deir son, now tell me, O 

lle set my feit in zonder boat, 
Mither, mithe: 

fle set my feit in zonder boat, 
And Ile fare ovir the sea, O 


& zour ha 


Edward? 


And quhat wui ze doe wi’ zour towirs 
Fdward. 


| And quhat wul ze doe wi’ zour towirs & zourha 


That were sae fair to see, O? 
ile iet thame stand til they donn fa’, 
Mither, mither: 


lle 


let thame stand til they doun fa’, 
For here nevir mair maun I bee, O 


And quhat wul ze leive to zour bairns & zour wile, 
Edward, Edward? 
And quhat wul ze leive to zour bairns & zour wife, 
(ijuhan ze gang ovir the sen, O” 
let thame beg throw life, 
Mither, 
let them beg 


For thame nevir mair wul I see, 


The warldis room, 
mither 
r throw life, 


) 


And quhat wul ze leive to zour ain mither deir, 
Edward, 


And quhat wul ze leive to zour a 


Edward ? 


in mither d 


2) 


; 


eir 


My deir gon, now tell me, 


{| The curse of hell frae me sal! ze beir, 


Mithe r, mithe: 


1} The curse of hell fra@ me gall ze beir. 


| 
' 


i 
' 
| 
i 


i 
t 


Sic counseils ze gave to ne, O 


[ This curious Song was transmitted to Dr. Perey 
by Sir David Dalry mple, Bart. late Lord Hailes. } 
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